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only those that are likely to call up in the minds of his listeners
the images of the objects and occurrences, the common features
of which cannot otherwise be described.
One further point should, perhaps, be made. The reader who
is fortunate enough to have acquired an intimate knowledge
of the thoughts and behaviour of any one child over a long
period may well conclude that in setting out the results of tests
I have pitched some of my norms of performance much too
low. But there are at least five good reasons why they are what
they are. In the first place it has been my practice to examine
children,, for the most part, in fairly large groups rather than
individually; I have dealt with them in the atmosphere of the
classroom rather than in the more informal atmosphere of the
home; I have tried to take a representative cross-section of the
child-population rather than concentrate upon a few who might
or might not have been a good sample of the whole; and I
have generalized as a rule from data produced in response to
an external request rather than trusted to data yielded spon-
taneously. All these conditions have had the effect, no doubt, of
chilling the ardour of the individual child in his attitude towards
me. However, it should be said that some teachers working in
slum neighbourhoods have found my norms too high. One might
add also that the children of whom psychologists have given us
the fullest accounts have been children more often than not from
homes superior to that of the average child and with greater
innate mental capacity as well.
In conclusion it must be said that the experimental work
which has formed the basis of so much of the present book could
not have been carried out by the author unaided. To those
teachers and friends who have given me a gf eat deal of ungrudged
assistance I am glad to say here how much I am indebted to
them.
A. F. W.
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